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DISCUSSION. 

PROFESSOR BOODIN ON THE NATURE OF TRUTH. 

The old sharp distinction between the world of knowledge and the 
world of reality, between epistemology and metaphysics, involving as it 
unavoidably does the knotty problem of Substance, and leading to in- 
superable dualisms, has wrecked more philosophical systems than perhaps 
any other false point of departure. In spite of notorious exceptions, one 
may safely assert that the development of modern philosophy has been 
characterized by an increasing realization of the organic unity of thought 
and things, of experience and reality. The evolution of Kant's notion of 
the thing-in-itself into Hegel's organic unity of experience is typical of 
the general trend of modern philosophical thought. Reality must be 
unitary; philosophy must be of one piece; whatever its discrepancies and 
diversities, reality cannot be conceived as in any way transcending ex- 
perience. The history of philosophy has repeatedly shown the impossi- 
bility of spanning the chasm between experience and reality, if once such 
a chasm be created by one's own too dualistic point of departure. And 
so inextricably are epistemology and metaphysics bound together that the 
absence of unity in a philosopher's metaphysics almost invariably indicates 
the inorganic character of his theory of knowledge. 

A significant illustration of this point of view is presented in Professor 
Boodin's article on "The Nature of Truth." 1 Professor Boodin points out, 
with unmistakable clearness, that the pragmatic movement, in its em- 
phasis upon the functional character of truth in regulating conduct, has 
neglected the "far larger and more complicated problem of the form of 
truth." 2 This larger problem is the object of inquiry in the article under 
consideration; Professor Boodin undertakes to investigate the character 
of truth itself. Are the postulates, presuppositions, and laws of thought 
discovered through their use in experience, or is truth created outright 
by doubt? Is the form of truth an arbitrary or an eternal matter? In 
other words, What is truth? What is the nature of thought itself? Is it 
the essence of reality, or are its laws but the 'temporal conventions' 3 of a 
will-to-think? The laws of thought, Professor Boodin asserts, are no 
more arbitrary than the rules of athletics. If you wish to play the game 
of football, you must follow the rules governing it. If you wish to play 
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the game of thought and truth, the philosophical sport of cognitive ex- 
perience, you must follow its formulated laws: its syllogistic technique, 
its inductive canons, fundamental postulates and presuppositions. 

The question whether truth is a matter of sport, and thought a mere 
game of the will, would better be postponed until after an examination of 
Professor Boodin's treatment of the cognitive character of truth, as he 
presents it in his "four presuppositions or laws which are implied in all 
our knowing." 1 Under the Law of Consistency he includes the two laws 
of identity and contradiction. Professor Boodin is quite right in arguing 
the advantage of thus comprehending the two laws within one formula 
which not only expresses their mutually implicative character but also 
brings out the identity-in-difference of the cognitive material with which 
we are concerned. In his insistence, again, upon the interrelation of 
change and uniformity, and, much more clearly, in his emphasis upon the 
mediate, ideal character of all truth, Professor Boodin indicates with 
great force and lucidity the futility of any epistemology of 'immediate 
cognition.' The valid forms of thought and truth are no disparate axioms, 
but interlacing uniformities which correlate apparently distinct phenomena 
and bring out the ideal meanings pervading the cognitive world. The 
world of knowledge is a system, and the laws of identity and contradiction, 
as well as Lotze's 'disjunctive law of thought,' are but various ways of 
explicitly formulating the inherent consistency of various aspects of our 
world of knowledge. 

The various systems of interconnection obtaining in our world of knowl- 
edge are not distinct and disparate, but are themselves interrelated in 
one unitary organic whole of cognitive c xperience. This systematic con- 
nection in dem Grossen is postulated in Professor Boodin's second pre- 
supposition of thought: the Law of Totality. He conceives it as being 
broader in scope than Leibniz's Law of Sufficient Reason. It does not 
emphasize the teleological against the causal, or vice versa, but is in actu- 
ality the extension of the Law of Consistency, expressing as it does for the 
cognitive world as a whole the same systematic interconnection which 
the Law of Consistency indicates in specific aspects of our cognitive 
universe. 

Professor Boodin's third law: "That Truth must be Representative, or 
that it Presupposes the Subject-Object Relation," 2 indicates what the 
author regards as the relational and representative character of all thought. 
"You cannot transcend the subject-object relation while you remain within 
the concept of thought." 8 "For purposes of epistemology, the self-repre- 
sentative character of thought simply means that the subject-object rela- 
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tion as a presupposition of thought is self-applicable. It certainly does 
not prove that truth is an infinite series." 1 

While clearly exposing the untenability of any theory conceiving truth 
as an abstractly infinite series, Professor Boodin is perhaps not so clear 
in drawing the conclusion that the relational, systematic character of 
thought involves its purely finite nature. Indeed, it seems as if Profes- 
sor Boodin's rejection of the notion of the false infinite leads him to the 
opposite extreme of regarding thought as merely finite in character. This 
view is made more explicit in his Law of Finitude. Far from being an 
epitome of the ideal, all-permeating, progressive organization of reality, 
as Hegel and modern idealism after him would hold, thought is for Pro- 
fessor Boodin "dependent upon the larger will which sets the game." 2 
The tendency towards a dualism between epistemology and metaphysics, 
between thought and reality, becomes more and more evident as we 
proceed. The apparent infinity of truth, Professor Boodin asserts, is due 
to the circular character of its presuppositions. 3 Truth cannot solve the 
problem of its own ultimate essence. The question as to the why and 
wherefore of the intrinsic nature of thought itself, is a question tran- 
scending cognitive experience. The laws of thought presuppose them- 
selves and imply each other: even in attempting to deny them, the mind 
employs them and thus implicitly affirms their indispensable character. 
For Professor Boodin no thought is possible without the presuppositions 
which he has grouped together under his four laws. If we are to think, 
we must think in accordance with them. But do we have to think? 
Does this mean that these presuppositions are also ontologically necessary? 

These questions indicate the serious difficulties which confront Professor 
Boodin's position. For indeed he tries to steer a middle course between 
an inevitable dilemma resultant from his own initial formulation of the 
epistemological problem. Either thought, in the sense of logical cognition 
as Professor Boodin conceives it, sums up in itself the inmost metaphysical 
essence of reality, or it is the mere appearance of a fundamentally non- 
cognitive Real, the mere sport of a will-to-think. In the former case, 
the all-connecting systematic character of the purely logical function 
would allow of no adequate recognition of the non-cognitive aspects of 
experience. Any attempt to state the feeling- and will-phases of reality in 
terms of narrowly logical cognition is almost certain to result in a too 
abstract metaphysics. On the other hand, if the reverse course is followed, 
and the thought-world itself be regarded as the phantom game of a meta- 
physical will-to-think, then metaphysics would of necessity be irrational- 
istic as a consequence of the epistemological illusionism leading up to 

»P. 407. a P. 409. 'Ibid. 
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it. If the will is the mere appearance of logical cognition, ours is a lifeless 
world of abstractions; if thought, on the other hand, is nothing but the 
sport of the will-reality, then we are forced to adopt an irrationalist basis 
which makes philosophy itself unthinkable. Professor Boodin must have 
felt the threatening character of this dilemma; still he attempts to retain 
both thought and will in their abstractly conceived character. In perfect 
fairness he recognizes the complete dominion of the laws of thought within 
the cognitive sphere. But, he insists, "truth is an adjective of think- 
ing, and has no meaning outside of systematic judgment." 1 Its necessity 
is circumscribed by its epistemological character. The way of thought, 
while being "the only way in which we can, in the last analysis, realize 
the truth of life, its scales of values," 2 is nevertheless "not the whole of 
life." 3 The laws of epistemology are not metaphysically necessary. "The 
only possible ontological necessities are the necessities of facts — of the 
conditions which we must meet in realizing our purposes, what reality 
must be taken as in order to satisfy the demands of the will." 4 

This attempt at co-ordination of the cognitive and non-cognitive aspects 
of the reality which Professor Boodin vaguely characterizes as 'life' or 
'will, ' is foredoomed to failure. A consistent theory of reality is impossible 
if we conceive it as being built up of various universes, cognitive and non- 
cognitive, co-ordinate with each other. Indeed, Professor Boodin himself 
insists far too much on epistemological unity to make a consistent meta- 
physical pluralist. Could one say that he lacks the courage of his epis- 
temological convictions? His criticism of the pragmatist's disregard of 
the logical form of thought and his clear recognition of the systematizing 
character of the thought-function — admirable for their force and lucidity 
— make it all the harder to accept his final verdict of the metaphysical 
inadequacy of thought. Pragmatism is criticised for neglecting the prob- 
lem of thought itself and constantly explaining cognition by psychological 
references to perceptual and biological situations. But what is Professor 
Boodin's own conclusion? Consistency and totality, system and unity, 
he says, are all necessary and inevitable, if we would know reality, if we 
would have truth. But "thought is relative — relative to the realization 
of the will, its work and play — relative, as every function must be, to life 
as a whole." 6 To be sure, Professor Boodin insists, "if the will chooses 
to think, then it also chooses certain laws of procedure." 9 But "the will 
can refuse to think. In that case it can run riot as it pleases, determined 
by no law except the determinations of pleasure and pain." 7 The best 

'P. 415- 'P. 417. 
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criticism of Professor Boodin's endeavor to forsake cognition in order to 
seek his metaphysical unity in a reality of will, is to be found in the develop- 
ment of philosophical method from Fichte to Hegel. The universe of 
cognition, for Fichte, is a system, — but thinking can never transcend the 
dualism between the ego and the non-ego, the subject-object relation. 
Hence, Fichte argues, thought is metaphysically inadequate. Ontological 
necessity requires the deeper basis of the will. The inevitable way in 
which this Fichtean mode of procedure was aufgehoben in Hegel's Logic 
is quite apropos in this connection. 

Professor Boodin's view of the finite, purely cognitive character of 
thought and truth, and of the unbridled nature of the will, recalls 
another name in modern philosophy which he does not mention, but which 
seems to hover in the background throughout the article. And, if Pro- 
fessor Boodin refuses to avail himself of the 'perceptual immediacy' and 
'mystical appreciation' of truth, which Schopenhauer adopted in laying 
the corner-foundations of his alogical metaphysics, his position is bettered 
not a whit thereby. For, indeed, his theory of knowledge exhausts itself 
in pointing to its own philosophical inadequacy. "Thought," he says, 
"has reached the Canaan of its progress. But, like Moses of old, it cannot 
enter. This is the land of faith." 1 And faith is a stuff too filmy and 
irresponsible to afford any solid warp for the epistemological woof of the 
philosophical fabric. Philosophy must be of one cloth, our epistemology 
and our metaphysics must be essentially one; and Professor Boodin's 
faulty point of departure has made this impossible. 

As was suggested above, one's metaphysical troubles are almost in- 
variably symptomatic of epistemological disorders. A philosopher who 
would study reality by abstractly proceeding from knowledge to will, or 
from will to knowledge, is bound to land in a dualism making impossible 
any unitary metaphysics. Professor Boodin's endeavor to maintain law 
and order in his cognitive universe is sadly crippled by his inadequate 
initial conception of the nature of thought itself, of the function and scope 
of knowledge. The only reality which can be of significance for a philos- 
ophy understanding the nature of its problem, is a reality of an experiential 
character. The real progress of modern philosophy has indicated nothing 
with greater clearness than the artificiality of the barrier between ex- 
perience and reality. A metaphysics of the Unknowable is a contradiction 
in terms. That the reality of philosophy must be intelligible experience 
is not a conclusion to be reached by weighty philosophical argument; 
rather is it a fundamental presupposition without which the theorist of 
reality cannot make one single step. 

'P, 410. 
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There can be no metaphysics of an irresponsible, irrational will. Scho- 
penhauer's adventures in that direction should have served as a warning 
to Professor Boodin. It is wholly unwarrantable, from the point of view 
of concrete experience, to regard thought as one of the games of will, in 
which the latter indulges with serious consistency, but which does not 
affect and indicate its own inmost nature. No philosopher who would 
base his system on real 'life,' on real concrete experience, can afford any 
such ontologizing excursions. Professor Boodin should have remembered 
his own caution: "Experience is not chopped up with a hatchet, nor made 
up of isolated abstractions." Will cannot be conceived as accidental to 
cognition, any more than thought can be regarded as the game of a sportive 
will. Will and thought are not separate bags in which reality is stored, 
nor different strata of an ontological formation; rather are they organic 
aspects of one and the same experience. 

The realization of the concrete character of thought and will alike is a 
sine qua non of all fruitful philosophical inquiry. Professor Boodin's 
failure in this respect is perhaps the chief cause of the unsatisfying char- 
acter of his metaphysical conclusions. Thought is not mere logical cogni- 
tion; rather is it the rational activity towards ever-progressive organiza- 
tion, which is the essential characteristic of the only reality we can be 
concerned with — the reality of concrete intelligible experience. The ideal 
system and plan of that self -reorganization of experience is what concrete 
thought stands for; its dynamic, driving character is represented by 'will.' 
The evolution of experience manifests the developing growth of these two 
aspects of reality — thought and will — into one unitary process. And if 
the technical purposes of the logician may demand that he isolate cognition 
and regard it in abstracto, this by no means indicates a separation of 
thought from will in concrete experience. As Professor Creighton has 
put it, "These so-called laws of thought, when read in relation to one an- 
other, may then be interpreted as expressing the universal postulate of 
our intelligence, that experience shall be capable of being organized as a 
system " 1 The prime demand of philosophy is that experience shall be 
studied in the light of its systematic unity and concrete organization. 
It is because these essential characteristics of experience are summed up 
in the notion of concrete thought, that Hegel, and modern idealistic 
philosophy after him, insists on thought as the ground-principle and 
dynamic essence of reality. Thought, so conceived, stands for dynamic, 
rational, intelligible experience. 

It has been objected that such a philosophical policy burdens the term 
'thought' with too ambitious a connotation; that for such a broadly con- 
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ceived dynamic experience, the terms 'will' or 'feeling' or 'life' would be as 
suitable as the term 'thought.' 1 To this the idealist, building on experience, 
can answer by saying that his is no battle over pet names. What he 
demands is the recognition of the standpoint of rational intelligibility 
and organic unity as the criteria of philosophical 'reality.' If its concrete 
essence of progressive self-organization, when thus understood, be labelled 
by the term 'thought' or 'will' or what not, matters little, so far as the 
mere use of words is concerned. The staunchest advocate of will or of 
feeling, however, must admit the superior claims of thought, when the 
ideal, universal character of experience is taken in consideration. It is 
because, in its endeavor to express in universal terms the systematic unity 
of experience, idealistic philosophy has found the notion of thought more 
suitable and more fruitful than the notions of will or feelin , that it has 
adopted the former as its Grundprincip. The 'thought' of modern ideal- 
ism holds its metaphysical place only by virtue of its epistemological ade- 
quacy. For a philosophy of organic experience, metaphysical 'priority' 
avails nothing unless warranted by epistemological considerations. And, 
in the same way as it insists on the experiential character of all 'reality,' 
modern idealism demands the recognition of the concrete unity of all 
rational epistemology and metaphysics. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
New York City. 

•This point has been admitted, and even insisted upon, by some writers on 
idealism. Thus Bradley says: "Thought . . . must have been absorbed into a fuller 
experience. Now such an experience may be called thought, if you choose to use 
that word. But, if any one else prefers another term, such as feeling or will, he 
would be equally justified" (Appearance and Reality, Ed. 2, p. 171). But the 
reason why Bradley accedes to such looseness in philosophical terminology, lies, it 
seems, in his initial conception of thought itself. Professor Boodin justly objects 
to Bradley's notion of thought " as abstractions mutually exclusive " (p. 409) but, 
curiously enough, he himself, while insisting upon the systematic unity within the 
thought-world, fails to recognize its immanently organizing r61e in experience as a 
whole. 



